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within. 
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PARLEY  the  PORTER, 

jíN  ALLEGORT. 

M<  .<««.<  <  '<>'  >•  >•  >‘ 


THERE  was  once  a  certain  gemleraaa 
who  had  a  houfe  or  caítle  fituated 
in  the  midíl  of  a  great  wildernefs,  but  in- 
clofed  in  a  garden.  Now  there  was  a  band 
of  robbers  in.  the  wildemefs,  who  had  a 
great  mind  to  plunder  and  deítroy  the  caf- 
tle,  but  they  had  not  fucceeded  in  their  en- 
deavours,  becaufe  the  maíter  had  given 
ítri<5t  orders  to  “  ivatcb  iviihout  ceajing 
To  quicken  their  vigilance,  he  ufed  to  tell 
them  that  their  care  would  foon  have  an 
end ;  that  though  the  nights  they  had  to 
watch  were  dark  and  ítormy,  yet  they  were 
but  few ;  the  period  of  refiítance  was  íhcrt, 
that  of  reít,  eternal. 

The  robbers,  however,  attacked  the 
caítle  in  various  ways.  They  tried  at 
every  avenue  ;  watched  to  take  advantage 
of  every  carelefs  moment ;  looked  for  an 
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open  door  or  a  negíected  window.  But 
though  thev  often  made  the  bolts  fhakc 
and  the  windovvs  rattle,  they  cóuld  never 
greatly  hurt  the  houfe,  jnuch  lefs  get  into 
it.  1  ?o  you  know  the  rcafon  ?  lt  was, 
becaufe  the  fervants  were  never  off  their 
guard.  They  heard  the  noifes  plain 
enough,  and  ufed  to  be  not  a  little  fright- 
ened,  for  they  were  aware  both  of  the 
ítrength  and  perfeverance  of  the  enemies. 
But  what  feemed  rather  odd  to  fome  of 
thefe  fervants,  the  gentleman  ufed  to  tell 
them  that  while  they  continued  to  b.e 
afraid  they  were  fafe  \  and  it  paffed  into 
a  fort  of  proverb  in  that  family,  “  happy 
is  he  that  feareth  always.,,  Some  of  the 
fervants  however,  thought  this  a  contradic- 
tion. 

One  day,  when  the  mafter  was  going 
from  home,  he  called  his  fervants  all  to- 
gether,  and  fpoke  to  them  as  follows  : 
“  1  will  not  repeat  to  you  the  direclions 
1  have  fo  often  given  you ;  they  are  all 
written  down  in  the  book  of  laws,  of 
which  every  one  of  you  have  a  copy. 
Remeníber,  ít  is  a  very  íhort  tiine  that 
you  are  to  remain  in  this  caftle  ;  you 
wilí  foon  remove  to  my  more  lettled  ha- 
bitation,  to  a  more  durable  houfe,  not 
made  with  hands.  As  thofe  houfes  are 
never  expofed  to  any  attack,  fo  they  ne- 
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ver  ftand  i'n  need  of‘  any  repair  ;  for  tliat 
couiitry  is  never  iiireited  by  any  foiis  of 
violence.  -  liere  you  are  iervants  'there 
you  wiil  be  princes.  Dut  mark  rrty  words, 
aiid  you  will  find  tbe  fame  truth  in  the 
eocx  of  MY  LAWS,  whelher  you  vviíi  ever 
attain  to  that  houíe,  will  ciepend  cn  the 
manner  in  which  you  defend  yourfelves  m 
this,  A  íldut  vigiiance  for  a  ihort  time, 
will  fecure  you  certain  happinefs  for  wr. 
But  every  thing  depends  on  your  preient 
exertions.  Don’t  comphin  and  take  ad- 
vantage  of  my  abfcnce,  and  call  me  a  fard 
rnaíter,  and  grumfcle  that  you  areplaced  ia 
the  rnidit  of  an  howlmg.TriIderaefs  whbout 
peace  or  fecurity.  Say  not,  that  you  are 
expofed  to  temptations  without  any  power 
to  refiít  them.  You  have  fome  difficuities, 
it  is  true,  but  you  have  many  hrelps,  and 
mar.y  comforts  to  make  this  ijoufe  tolera- 
ble,  even  bcforc  you  get  to  the  other. 
Your’s  is  not  a  hard  fervice,'  and  if  it  m ere, 
“  the  time  is  íhort.5’  You  have  arms  _if 
you  wilt  ufe  them,  and  doors  it  yoo  wid 
bar  them,  and  ílrength  if  you  wiíl  u!e  ir. 
1  would  defy  ali  the*  attacivs  ot  thc.  robbers 
without,  if  I  couid  depend  on  the  fide!tty 
of  the  people  wiíhin.  If  the  thieves  ever 
get  in  and  deílroy  rhe  houfp,  it  muft  be  by 
the  connivance  of  one  of  the  familv. 
For  it  is  a  ftanding  iaw  cf  tbis  cajíle ,  that 
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rnere  outward  aitach  can  ncver  deftroy  it ,  Íf 
ihere  be  no  traítor  vAthin.  You  wíli  íland1 
©r  íall  as  you  obferve  tbís  rule.  If  )OU  are 
finaliy  happy,  it  wíll  be  niy  grace  and  fa* 
vourj  if  you  are  ruined,  it  wiil  be  your 
own  fault.,# 

When  the  gentleman  had  done  fpea&ing, 
every  fervant  repeated  his  aífurance  of  at- 
tachment  and  firm  allegiance  to  hís  mafter» 
But  among  them  all,  not  one  was  fovehe* 
inent  and  loud  ín  his  profeflions  as  old 
Parley  the  porter.  Parlev,  indeed,  it  was 
well  known,  was  always  talking,  which  ex- 
pofed  him  to  no  fmall  danger ;  for,  as  he 
was  the  foremofl:  to  promife,  fo  he  was  the 
ilackefl  to  perform.  And,  to  fpeak  thc 
truth,  though  he  was  a  civil  fpoken  fellow, 
his  mafter  was  more  afraid  of  him,  with 
ail  his  profeííions,  than  he  was  of  the  reíl 
who  protefled  lefs.  He  knew  that  Parley 
wras  vain,  credulous,  and  felf-fufficient  ; 
and  he  aiways  apprehended  more  danger 
íiom  Parley’s  impertinence,  curiofiíy,  and 
íove  of  noveltv,  than  even  from  the  ítrong- 
cr  vices  of  fome  of  his  other  lervants.  The 
reft,  iruleed,  leldom  got  into  any  fcrape  of 
which  Parley  was  not  the  caufe  in  lome 
lhape  or  other. 

1  am  forry  to  be  obliged  to  confefs^ 
that  though  Parley  was  allowed  every  f$- 

freíhment. 


frcHunem,  aiul  M  Ae  needful  rcfl  nMeh 
th<  natufs  of  hit  pi»«  wrmmed,  vet  l.« 
tboufíht  lí  vefV  hafd  to  be  fnteáá  10  be  jo 

^iLúj  ©«  a«ty.  ;;  “eiJS 

ing/’  faid  Farísy,  I  *»m •  10  U  fu.s 
many  pleafUres,  and  m§at  futeent  *,  *nd 
plinty  of  cbat  in  virtue  ©f  my  offiee}  aná  I 
pick  up  a  good  deál  ef  ■  new*  of  jbecomer* 
and  goers  by  4ay,  búf  it  h  batd  tbat  at 
pight  Pmuft  watch  as  narrowlv  as  a  heu*e” 
dog,  and  yet  let  in  no  coropanv  wxtbont 
orders,  only  becaufe  there  ís  faid  to  be  '4 
few  ílragsling  robbers  bere  in  tbe  wxLder- 
nefs,  with  whom  my  mafier  does  not  car« 
to  let  us  be  acquainted.  Ile  pretends  to 
make  us  vigiiant  through  fear  ot  the  rot>- 
bers,  but  1  fufpett  it  i/Wly  to  make  us 
mope  alone.  A  merry  compamon,  and  4 
nm]r  0f  beer,  would  make  the  mght  pats 
cheerily.”  Parley,  howevcT,  kept  atl  the  c 
thoughts  to  himfelf,  or  uttered  thero  only 
when  no  one  heard,  for  talk  he  muft.  ® 
began  to  liften  to  the  nightlv  whiftlmg  ot 
the  robbers  under  the  windows  with  rather- 
lefs  alarm  than  formerly,  and  was  íome- 
times  fo  tired  of  watching,  that  he  t  oug  r 
it  was  eren  better  to  run  the  riík  ot  bemg 
roobed  once,  than  to  Uve  always  in  iear  o 
robbcrs. 

Th-sre 
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There  were  certain  bounds  in  which  the 
gentleman  allowed  his  fervants  to  walk  and 
divert  themfelves  at  all  proper  feafons.  A 
pleafant  garden  furrounded  the  caílle,  and 
a  thick  hedge  feparated  this  garden  from 
the  wildernefs,  which  was  infefted  by  the 
robbers,  in  which  they  were  permitted  to 
amufe  themfefves.  The  mafter  advifed 
them  ahvays  to  keep  within  thefe  bounds. 
“  While  you  obferve  this  rule,”  faid  he, 

you  will  be  fafe  and  well ;  and  you  will 
confult  your  own  fafety,  as  well  as  íhew 
your  love  to  me,  by  not  veaturing  ever 
to  the  extremity  of  your  bounds ;  hé  who 
goes  as  far  as  he  dares,  always  íhews  a  wiih 
to  go  farther  than  he  ought,  and  commonlv 
does  fo.,, 

ít  yvas  remarkable,  that  the,nearer  thefe 
fervants  kept  to  the  caftle,  and  the  fartber 
from  the  hedge ,  the  more  ugly  the  wilder- 
nefs  appeared.  And  the  nearer  tbey  ap- 
proached  the  forbidden  bounds,  their  own 
home  appeared  more  dulí,  and  the  wilder- 
nefs  more  delightful.  And  this  the  niafter 
knew  when  he  gíive  his  orders  ;  for  he  ne- 
ver  either  did  or  faid  any  thing  without  a 
good  reafon.  And  when  his  f^rvants 
fometimes  defired  an  explanation  of  the  rea- 
fon,  he  ufed  to  tell  them.they  vvould  under- 
i'tand  it  when  they  came  to  the  other  houfe : 
for  it  vvas  one  of  tbe  pleafures  of  that 

houfe. 
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hpufe,  tfiat  it  would  explaia  ajf  the  myfia- 
ries  of  thisJ%a,rid  any  ’littlé  ohíeuri’tie,»  >n  t'hé 
mafter’s  conduít.would  Be  tKén  rriade  quite 
plain. 

Parley  was  the  firíl  who  promifed  to  keep 
clear  of  the  hedge,  and  yet  was*  o.ften  feen 
looking.as  near  it  as  he  durft.-  One  day  he 
ventured  clofe  up  to  the  hedge,.  put  twí> 
or  three  ítones  one  on  another,  and  tried 
to  peep  over.  He  faw  one  of  therobbers^ 
ílrolling  as  near  as  could  be  on  the  fottbid- 
den  fide.  This  man’s,  name  was  Mr.  Flat- 
terwell,  a  fmooth  civil  man$  “  whofe 
words  were  fofter  than*  butter,  havingiwar 
in  his  heart.”  He  made  fcveral  low  bows* 
to  Parley. 

Now  Parley  knew  fó  little  of  the  world, 
that  he  aétually  conciuded  all  robbers  muít 
have  an  ugly  look  which  íhould  frightea 
you  at  once,  and  coarfe  brutal  manners, 
which  would,  at  firft  fight,  íhew  they  were 
enemies.  He  thought,  like  a  poor  igno- 
rant  fellow  as  he  was,  that  this  mild  fpe- 
cious  perfon  could  never  be  one  of  the 
band.  Flatterwell  aecofted  Parley  with. 
the  utmoft  civility,  which  put  him  quite 
off  fais  guard,  for  Parhy  had  no  notioti* 
that  be  could  be  an  enemy  who  wa&  fo  foft 
and  civil,  for  an  open  foe  he  would  have 
been  preparedv”  JParley,  however,  afiter  a 
little  difcourfe,  drew  this  conclufion,  that 
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either  Mr*  Fíatterwell  could  not  be  one  of 
ine  gíiTjg,  or  that  if  he  was,t  the  robbers 
themfelves  could  not  be  fuch  rnonílers  as  his 
maíter  had  defcribed,  and  therefore  it  was 
a  folly  to  be  afraid  of  (thetn. 

Flatterwell  began,  like  a  true  adept  m 
his  art,  by  lulling  all  Parley;s  fufpicions 
aíleep,  and  inftead  of  openly  ^bufing  h.is 
rnafter,  which  wouW  have  opened  Parley*s 
eves  at  once,  he  pretended  rather  to  com- 
inend  him  in  a  general  way,  as  a  perfon 
vvho  meant  vvell  himfelf,  but  was  too  apt 
to  fufpea  othets.  To  this  Parley  aflented» 
'J  he  other  then  ventured  to  hint  by  de- 
grees,  that  though  the  gentleman  might 
be  a  good  mafter  in  the  rnain,  yet  he  muit 
fay  he  was  a  little  fíriél,  and  a  littie  ftingy, 
and  not  a  little  cenforious.  That  he  was 
1  lamed  by  the  gcntlcmcn  in  the  •wildernefs 
for  íhutting  his  houfe  agairift  good  compa- 
rv,  and  his  fervants  were  laughed  at  by 
people  of  fpirit  for  fubmitting  to  the  gloomy 
life  of  the  caftle,  and  the  infipid  pleafures 
of  tíie  garden,  inftead  of  ranging  in  the 


wilijernefs  aí  large* 

It  is  true  enough),,  faid  Parky,  wbo 
was  generallv  of  the  opinion  of  the  per- 
fon  he  was  talking  with,  “  My  mafter  'is 
rather  harfli  and  clofe.  But  to  own  tbe 
truth,  all  the  barring, '  and  locking,  and 
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btffting,  'is  to  keep  out  a  fet  of  gentlemen,  ' 
wh^,  he  affures  us  are  robbps,  and  who  arfe 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  deftrov  us.  I 
hope  no  offence  ftrj  but  by  your  iiverv  I 
fufpe£t  you,  fir,  are  one  of  tlíe  gang  he  is 
fo  much  afraiff  of/*’  •' 

Flatterwell*  Afraid  ‘of  fne?  impoffible, 
dear  Mr.  Parley.  Yóu  fee  l  do  not  look. 
like  an  enemy-i  ’I  am  unarmed ,  what  harin 
can  a  plain  man  like  me  do?  ' 

Parley.  'Why  that  is'  true  enotigh.  Yet 
my  mafter  fays,  that  if  we  were  once  to  let. 
you  into  the  houfe,  we .  íhotlld  be  ruined 
foul  and  body.-‘ 

Flatterwell.  I  am  forry,  Mr:  Parley,  tcf 
hear  fo  fenfible  a  man  as  you  aTe,  fo  de- 
ceived.  This  is  mere,  prejudice.  He  knowf 
we  are  chearful  entertaining  peeple,  foes  to 
gloom  and  fuperftitión,  and  therefore  he  is 
fo  morofe  he  will  not  letyou  get  acquainted 
wdthus. 

Parley .  WeTI,  he  fays,  you  are  a  band 
of  thieves^ '  gamblers,  murderérs,  drunki 
ards,  and  atheifts. 

Flatierwell.  Don’t  bélieve  him,  the  worít 
we  íliould  do,  perhaps,  is,  we  might  drink 
r  fF;iendly  glafs  with  yoú  to  your  maíier’s 
health,  or  play  an  innocent  game  at  cards 
juft  to  keep  you  awalce,  or  íing  a  cheéiful 
fong  with  the  maids  i  xloWÍs  there  any  harm 
in  all  this  ?-  -  r' 

Parlep 
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Parky.  Not  the  leaft  in  the  world.  And 
I  begin  to  think  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth 
in  all  my  mafter  fays. 

Flatterwell.  The  more  you  know  us,  the 
more  you  will  like  us.  But  I  wiíh  there 
was  not  this  ugly  hedge  between  us.  I  have 
a  great  deal  to  fay,  and  I  am  afra'id  of  being 
overheard.  - 

Parley  was  now  juft  going  to  §ive  a 
fpring  over  tfce  hedge,  but  checked  himfelf, 
faying,  “  I  dare  not  come  on  your  íide, 
there  are  people  about,  and  every  thing  is 
carried  to  my  mafter.  Flatterwell  faw  by 
this  that  his  new  friend  was  kept  on  his 
own  fide  of  the  hedge  by  fear  rather  than 
.  by  principle,  and  trom  th'at  moment  he 
made  fure  of  him.  “  Dear  Mr.  Parleyr** 
íáid  he,  4t  if  yoú  will  allow  me  the  honour 
of  a  little  converfation  with  you,  1  will  call 
under  the  window  of  your  lodge  this  even- 
ing.  I  have  fomethlng  to  tell  you  greatly 
to  your  advantage.  1  admire  you  exceed- 
ingiy.  1  long  for  your  friendíhip ;  our 
whole  brotherhood  is  ambitious  of  being 
known  to  fo  amiable  a  perfon.,, — “  O 
dear,”  faid  Parley,  “  I  íhall  be  afraid  of 
talldng  to  you  at  night.  It  is  fo  againft  my 
mafter’s  orders.  But  did  you  fay  you  had 
fcnwthing  to  tell  rae  to  my  advantage  ?” 

Flatttr- 
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Flaíterivell.  Yes,  Ican  pohvt  ou  to  yOu 
how  you  maybea  richer,  a  merrier,  and 
a  happierman.  lf  you  will  admit  me  to- 
night  under  the  window,  I  will  convince 
you  that’tis  prejudice  and  not  wifdom  which 
makes  your  mafter  bar  his  door  againft  us ; 

I  wiil  convince  you  that  the  mifchief  of  a 
robber ,  as  your  mafter  fcurrilouíly  calls  us, 
is  only  in  che  oame ;  that  we  kre  your  true 
friends,  and  only  means  to  promote  your 
happinefs. 

«  Dont  fay  we”  faid  Parley,  “  pray  come 
alone,  I  would  not  fee  the  reft  of  the  gang 
for  the  world,  but  I  think  there  can  be  no 
great  harm  in  talking  to  you  through  the  bars 
if  vott  come  alone ;  b.ut  I  am  determinéd 
not  to  let  you  in»  Yet  I  can  t  fay  but  I  wifti 
to  know  what  you  can  tell  me  fo  much  to 
my  advantage  ;  indeed,  if  it  is  for  my  good, 

I  ought  to  know  it.  - 

FldttGTwcll*  (Going  outj  tums  bácF)  Dear 
Mr.  Pafley,  there  is  one  thingl  had  forgot. 
I  cannot  get  over  the  hedge  at  night  without 
afliftance.  You  know  there  is  a  fecret  in 
the  nature  ofthat  hedge;  you  in  the  houfe 
may  get  over  to  us  in  the  wildej  nefs  of  your 
own  accord,  but  we  cannot  get  to  your  fide 
hy  our  own  ftrength.  *You  muft  look  about 
to  fee  w'here.the  hedge  is  thineft,  and  then 
fet  to  .workto  clear  away  here  and  there  a 
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little  btttigh  for  me,  it  wont  be  mríTed, ' 
and  if  there  is  the  finaHeft  hole  inade  on 
your  fids,  thofe  on  our’s  can  get  throogh^ 
otheruife  we  do  but  labour  in  vain  :  To* 
this  Parley  made  forne  obje£lion  through 
thefear  of  beingfeen.  Flatterwell  replied, 
that  the  fmalleft  hole  froni'within  would  be 
fufficient,  for  he  could  then  work  his  own 
way.  “  WeU/*  faid  Parley,  “  I  will  con- 
fiderof  it.  To  be  fure  Ifhall  even  then 
be  equally  fafe  in  the  caftle,  as  1  íhall  have 
all  the  bolts,  bars,  and  locks  between  us, 
fo  it  will  make  but  little  difference. 

Certainfy  not,  faid  Flatterwell,  whoknew 
it  would  tnake  all  thedifference  in  the  wprld. 
So  they  parted  with  mutual  proteftations  of 
regard.  Parley  went  home  charmed  with 
his  new  friend.  His  eyes  were  now  clear- 
ly  opened  as  to  his  mafter’s  prejudices 
againft  the  robbers,  and  he  was  convinced 
therewas  more  in  the  name  than  in  the 
thing.  “  But,”  faid  he  “  though  Mr.  Flat- 
terwell  is  cei  tainly  an  agreeable  companiob, 
he  may  not  be  ío  fafe  an '  inmate.  There 
can  however  be  no  harm  in  talking  at  a 
diftance,  and  I  certainly  won*t  let  him  in.** 

Parley  in  the  courfe  of  the  day  did  not 
forget  his  promife  to  thin  the  hedge  of  fe- 
faration  a  little.  At  -firft  he  only  tore  off 

a  hand- 
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a  handful  o'f  le?ives,  then  a  little  fprig,  tben 
be  broke  away  a  bough  or  two.  It  was  ob- 
ferveable,  the  larger  the  breach  became, 
the  worfe  he  began  to  think  of  his  mafter, 
and  the  better  of  himfelf.  Every  peep  he 
took  through  the  broken  hedge  increafed 
his  defire  toget  out  into  the  wildernefs,  and 
made  the  thoughts  ofthecaftle  more  irkfome 

to  him.  c 

He  was  conntiually  repeating  to  himfelf. 

«  |  wonder  what  Mr.  Flatterwell  can,  have 
to  fay  fo  much  to  my  advantage  ?  I  fee  he 
does  not  wiíh  to  ,hurt  my  mafter,  he  only 
wiíhes  to  ferve  mc.”  As  the  hour  of  meet- 
ir.g,  however,  drew  near,  the  mafter’s  or- 
ders  now  and  then  came  acrofs  Parley’s 
thoughts.  oO  to  divert  them  he  tóok  the 
book.  He  happencd  to  open  it  ,at  thefe' 
words,  “  My  fon,  if  finners  entice  thee,  con- 
fent  thou  not.”  For  a  moment  his  heaft 
failedhim.  “  Ifthis  admonition  íhould  be 
fent  on  purpofe  ?”  faid  he,  “  but  no,  ’tis  a 
bugbear.  My  mafter  told  me  that  if  1  went 
to  the  bounds,  I  íhould  get  over  the  hedge. 
Now  I  went  to  the  utmoft  limits,  and  did 
not  get  over.”  Here  confcience  put  in. 
“  Yes,  but  it  wras  becaufe  you  were  watfh- 
ed.” — c‘  1  am  fure,”  continued  Parley,  “  one 
*nay  aiways  ftop.  vijiea  one  will,  and  this 
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as  on!y  a  trick  of  my  máfter’s  to  fpoil  fpott. 
Solwilll  even  hear  what  Mr.  Fíatterwell 
has  to  fay  fo  much  to  my  advantage.  I 
am  not  obligLd  to  follow  his  counfels ; 
but  there  can  be  no  hann  ín  hearine 
them.’,  '  6 

Flatterwell  prevailed  on  the  reft  of  the 
robbers  to  make  no  public  attackv  on  the 
caftle  that  night.  “  My  brethern,”  faid 
he,  “  you  now  and  then  fail  in  your  fchemes 
becaufe  you  are  for  violent  béginnings, 
while  my  foothing  infinuating  meafures 
hardly  ever  mifs.  You  come  bluftering  and 
roaring,  and  frighten  people,  and  fet  them 
on  their  guard.  You  infpire  them  with 
terror  of  you,  while  my  whole  fcheme  is  to 
make  them  think  well  of  themfelves ,  and  ill 
of  their  mafter.  If  I  once  get  them  to  enter- 
tain  hard  thoughfs  of  him,  and  high  thoughts 
of  themfelves,  my  bufinefs  is  done,  and  they 
fall  plump  into  my  fnares.  So  let  this  delii 
cate  aífair  alone  to  me.  Parley  is  a  foftly 
fellow  :  hemuft  not  be  ftightened,  but  cajo- 
led.  He  is  the  very  fort  of  man  to  fucceed 
with^  and  worth  an  hundred  of  your  ftur- 
dy  fenfible  fell#ws.  With  them  we  want 
ftrong  arguments,  and  ftrong  temptations  ; 
but  with  fuch  fellows  as  Parley,  in  whom 
vanity  and  fenfuajity  are  the  leading  quali- 
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ties ;  (as,  let  me  tell  you  is  the  cafe  with 
with  far  the  greater  part)  fíatterj  and  a  pro- 
inife  of  eafe  and  pleafure,  will  do  more  than 
your  whole  battle  array.  If  you  will  let 
me  manage,  I  wiH  get  you  all  into  the  caílle 
befefe  midnight.,, 

Át  night  the  caftle  was  barricadoed  as 
ufual,  and  no  one  had  obferved  the  hole 
which  Farley  had  raade.in  the  hedge.  This 
overiight  arofe  that  night  from  the  fervant,« 
negleaing  one  of  the  maíter’s  ftanding  or- 
ders, — to  mgke  a  nightly  examinaiion  of  the 
ftate  of  the  eaftle.  The  negleQ:  did  not 
proceed  fo  much  from  wiiful  difobedience, 
as  from  having  paffed  tbe  evening  in  floth 
and  diverfion,  which  often  'amounts  to  near- 
ly  the  fame. 

A  s  ali  was  very  chearful  within,  fo  ali 
was  very  quiet  without.  And  before  they 
went  to  bed,  fome  of  the  fervants  obferved 
tothe  reft,  that  as  they  heard  no  robbers 
that  night,  the-y  fhought  they  might  foon 
begin  to  temit  ibmething  of  their  diligence 
in  bolting  and  barring.  That  all  this  fa- 
fteningand  locking  was  very  troublefome, 
and  they  hcped  the  danger  was  now  pret- 
ty  weíl  over.  It  was-.  rather  remarkable 
that  they  never  made  thefe  fort  of  obfer- 
vations,  but  after  an  evening*  of  fome 
excefs,  and  when  they  had  negledéd  their 
private  bufineís  wdth  their  mafter.  AÍl, 

how- 
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Bbwever,  except  Paríey,  wtnt  qmetíy  to  bed, 
and  feemed  to  feel  uncottttnon  fcctíríty. 

Par!ey  crcpt  down  to  liís  lodge.  Hé  had' 
balí  a  mind  to  go  to  bed  too.  i  et  he  was 
jnot  wiHíng  to  dífappdst  Mr.  ‘FlatterweH. 
So  civil  a  gehtleman !  To  be  Pure  tic  migBt 
have  bad  defigns.  Yet  what  right  had  he 
to  fufpe&  any  body  who  rnade  fuch  pro» 
feflions,  and  who  was  fo  very  civil?  “  Be* 
fides,  itis  fomethíng  for  my  adva»trfge/' 
added  Parley,  “  I  will  not  open  the  doór, 
that  is  certain,  but  as  heis  to,  dome  álone, 
he  can  do  me  no  harm  through  the  bars  of 
the  windows.  And  he  will  think  í  ítm  a 
coward  if  I  don’t  keep  my  word  ;  no,  I  wili 
let  him  fee  thát  I  ám  not  afraid  of  my  own 
íliength  ;  I  w  ill  íhew  him  I  can  go  what 
léngth  I  pleafe,  and  ftopíhort  vbhen  I  pleafe.” 
Had  Flattervvell  heard  this  boaftful  fpeech, 
-  he  would  have  been  quite  fure  of  his  man. 

About  eleven  Parley  heard  thé  ftgnal  a- 
gveed  upon.  It  was  fogentle  as  to  caufé 
little  alarnv.  So  much  the  worfe.  Flat- 
terwell  never  frightened  any  one,  and 
therefore  íeldomr  failed  of  any  one.  Par- 
ley  ftole  foftly  down,  planted  himfelf  at 
his  little  window,  opened  the  cafement 
and  fpied  his  new  friend.  It  was  pale  ftar» 
iight.  Párley  '  was  a  little  frightened  for 
he  thought ,  he ,  perceived.  one  or  two 
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werfons  behínd  Flatterwell  y  but  tbe-  other 
aitured  him  it  was  otily  hi*  own  ihadow, 
which  bi«  fears  had  msgnified  mtaa  com- 
pany.  “  Ihough  I  affure  you,  h«»  * 

have  not  a  friend  but  what  »  a$  harmleft  a» 


WVhey  now  entered  ihto  earneft  difcoutfe, 
ín  whith  Flatterweil  íhewed  htmfelf 'a  deep 
politician.  He  íktlfully  nuxed  up  m  hu 
converfation  a  proper  proportton  óf  praiíc 
on  the  pleafures  of  the  wtidernefs,  of  com- 
pliments  to  Parley;  of  ridicule  on  his  rnaf- 
ter,  and  of  abufive  fneers  on  the  book  m 
which  the  maíler’s  laws  were  written. 
Againft  this  laft  he  had  alwavs  a  particular 
foite,  for  he  confidered  it  as  a  grand  m- 
ílrument  by  which  the  mafter  raamtamed 
his  fervrnts  in  ailegiance,  and  whe«.  they 
could  once  be  brought  to  fne^rat  the 
,  book,  there  was  an  end  of  fubmifíion  tó 
the  mafter-  Parley  had  not  penetration 
enough  to  fee  his  drift.  *  As  T^E 

book,  Mr.  Flatterwell,  fatd  he  I  do 

not  know  whether  it  be  true  or  .alfe,  I  ra- 
ther  neglea  than  difbelieve  it.  I  am  forced, 
indeed,  to  hear  it  read  once  a  week,  but  1 
neverlook  into  it  myfelf  if  Ican  help  it. 

“  Excellent,,,  faid  Fiatterwell  to  himfelf, 
“  that  is  juft  the  fame  thing.  Ihis  is  íare 
cround  for  me.  For  whether  a  man  does 

not  believe  in  the  book,  or  does  not.at- 
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tend  to  it,  it  comes  pretty  ínuch  to  the  fame, 
aad  I  generally  get  him  at  laft.,> 

“  Why  cannot  we  be  a  little  nearer,  Mr. 
Parley,”  faid  Flatterwelí,  “  1  am  afraid  of 
being  overheard  by  fome  of  your  mafter’s 
fpies.  The  window  from  which  vou  fpeak 
is  lo  hágh ;  I  wifh  you  would  come  down  to 
the  door.” — “  Well,”  faid  Parley,  «Ifef 
no  great  harm  in  that.  There  ío  a  litcle 
wicset  in  the  door  through  whicb  we  can 
converfe  with  more  eafe  and  equal  fafety. 
Th^  fame  faftenings  will  be  ftill  betweea 
«$.”  So  down  he  went,  but  not  without  a 
degree  of  fear  and  treinbling. 

The  little  wicket  being  now  opened,  and 
Platterwell  ftanding  clofe  on  the  outfide  of 
the  door,  they  convejfed  wtth  great  eafe. 
“  Mr.  Parley,”  faid  Flatterwell,  “  I  íhould 
not  have  prefíed  you  fo  much  to  admit  me 
.into  the  caftle,  but  out  of  pure  difintereftecf 
regard  to  your  own  happinefs  ;  í  fhall  get 
nothing  by  it,  but  I  cannot  bear  to  think 
that  a  per l’o n  fo  wife  and  amiable  íhould  be 
fliut  up  in  this  gloomy  dungeon.  under  a 
hard  mafter,  and  a  ílave  to  the  unreafona- 


ble  tyranny  of  his  booíc  of  laws.  If  you 
admit  me,  you  need  have  no  more  waking, 
no  rnore  watchiag.”  Here  Parley  involun- 
tarily  ílipped  back  the  bolt  of  the  door. 
“  To  convince  you  o£  my  true  love,”  contiw 
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pued  Flatterwell,  «  I  have  brought  a  bot- 
tb  of  the  moft  delicious  witle  that  grows  ut 
the  wildernefs.  You  íhall  tafte  it,  but  yofr 
muft  Rut  a  glafs  through  the  wicket  to  re- 
ceive  it,  for  it  is  a  fingular  Vroperty  in  this 
wine,  that  we  of  the  wildernefs  cannot  fuc- 
ceed  in  conveying  it  to  you  of  the  caftle, 
without  you  hold  out  a  veffel  to  reCeive  it. 

O  h^re  is  a  glafs,”  faid  Parley  ,  holding 
óut  a  large  goblet,  which  he  álways  kéjít 
ready  to  be  filled  by  any  chance  cotner. 
The  other  imtnediately  poured  into  the  cá- 
pacious  goblet,  a  large  draught  of  that  d'é- 
licious  intoxicating  liquor  with  which  thte 
family  of  the  Flatterwélls  have  for  near  6000 
years  gained  the  hearts  and  deftroyed  thte 
fouls  of  all  the  inhábitants  of  the  caftfé, 
whenever  they  had  been  able  to  prevail  oh 
them  to  hold  out  a  hand  to  reccive  it.  This 
the  wife  mafter  of  the  caftle  well  kneW 
would  be  the  cafe,  for  he  knew  what  wás 
in  men,  he  knew  their  propenfity  to  receivte 
the  delicious  poifon  of  the  Flatterwells,  and 
it  was  for  this  reafon  that  he  gave  them  Tttís 
book  of  his  laws,  and  planted  the  hedge, 
and  inverited  the  bólts,  arid  doubled  the 
locks» 

As  foou  as  poor  Párley  had  fwallowed 
the  fatal  draught,  it  uded  like  enchant- 

ment. 
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ment.  He  at  once  loft  all  power  of  refift- 
ance.  He  had  no  fenfe  of  fear  left.  He 
defpifed  his  own  fafety,  forgot  his  mafter, 
loft  all  fight  of  the  houfe  in  the  other 
country,  and  reached  out  for  another 
draught  as  eagerly  as  Flatterwell  held  out 
the  bottle  to  adminifter  it.  “  What  a  fodl 
have  I  been,’*  faid  Parley,  “  to  deny  my- 
felf  fo  long  ?’ — “  Will  you  now  let  me 
in  ?”  faid  Flatterwell,  “  Aye,  that  I  will,” 
faid  the  deluded  Parley.  Though  the  train 
was  now  encreafed  to  near  a  hundred  rób- 
bers,  yet  fo  intoxicated  was  Parley,  that 
he  did  not  fee  one  of  them,  except  his  new 
friend.  Parley  eagerly  pulled  down  the 
bars,  drew  back  the  bolts,  and  forced  open 
the  locks,  thinking  he  conld  never  Ifet  m 
his  friend  foon  enough.  He  had,  howe- 
ver,  juft  prefence  of  rnind  to  fay,  “  My 
dear  friend,  I  hope  you  are  alone/’  Flat- 
terwell  fwore  he  was— Parley  opened  the 
door — In  rufhed,  not  Flatterwell  only,  but 
thewhole  banditti,  who  always  lurk  behind 
in  his  train.  The  moment  they  had  got 
fure  poífeífion,  Flatterwell  changed  his  fóft 
I  tone,  and  cried  out  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
«  Down  with  the  caftle.  Kill,  burn,  and 
deftroy.” 

Rapine,  murder,  and^bnflagration,  by 
turns  took  place.  Parley  was  the  very 
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ftríl  whom  they  attacked.  He  was  over- 
powered  with  wounds.  As  he  féll,  he  criea 
out,  ‘«O  my  mafter,  I  <iie  a  viaim  to 
my  unbelief  in  thee,  and  to  my  own  vanity 
and  imprudence.  O  that  the  guardians 
of  all  other  caftles  would  hear  me  with  my 
dying  breath  repeat  my  mafter’s  admoni- 
tion,  that  allattach  from  without  will  not 
deftroj  unlefs  ‘there  is  fome  confederate  within. 
O  that  the  keepersof  all  other  caftles  would 
learn  from  my  ruin,  that  he  who  parleys 
with  temptation  is  already  undone.  That 
he  who  allows  himíelf  to  go  to  the  very 
bounds,  will  foon  jump  over  the  hedge; 
that  he  who  talks  out  of  the  wxndow  with 
the  enemy,  will  foonopen  the  door  to  him,; 
that  he  who  holds  out  his  hand  for  the  cup 
finful  flattery,  lofes  all  power  of  reftfting  ; 
that  when  he  opens  the  door  to  one  fin,  ail 
the  reft  fly  in  upon  him,  and  the  man  pe- 

riíhes  as  1  now  do.**  , 
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